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FOR KWOK I) 


The Museum’s Department of Prints, 
Drawings, and Photographs has long 
been active in developing its holdings 
of Southern California prints pro¬ 
duced before World War n. Among 
these works, the wood engravings of 
Paul Landacre have been the best 
known and admired nationally. The 
department is fortunate to be the 
recipient of a number of graphics 
from the Landacre Kstale, thanks to 
the generosity of Joseph M. Landacre 
and Barbara McCreery. Included 
among these are the artist’s prelimi¬ 
nary drawings and progressive states 
of prints. Thus the department is 
able and happv to present the first in- 
depth exhibition of Paul Landacre's 
wood engravings, thus affording us 
insight into his working methods as 
well as increasing our knowledge of 
his extraordinary, if not unique, style 
and technique. 

Far from the industrialization of the Kasiern seaboard, Paul 
Landacre in the 1930s and ’40s remained primarily absorbed bv the 
character of the California landscape, which he transmuted into 
stark and rhythmic patterns of light and shade. 11 is purity of vision 
and tense abstraction rendered his works original and superior 
among contemporary American wood engravings. Time has 
proved their abiding quality. 

An analysis of this quality is provided by Salh Ruth Bourne's 
insightful essay and catalogue entries, while Jake Xeitlin's brief 



memoir creates a vivid vignette ol Landacre and his milieu. We 
thank them both for their contributions. Bruce Davis, the Muse¬ 
um’s associate curator of Prints, Drawings, and Photographs, has 
been responsible for guiding the exhibition and the brochure from 
their inception. Thanks are also due to Phil Freshman and Sandy 
Bell for their contributions, respectively, to the editing and design 
of this brochure. 

Landacre was contemporary with, and devoted to. the work of 
the California poet Robinson Jef fers, although he* displayed none 
of Jeffers’ passion. These lines from Jeffers’ poem “Vices” are 
appropriate to Landacre's prints: 

Mine, coldness and the tenor o] a stone tranquility; slow 
life , the growth 0] trees atid verse , 

Content the unagi table and somewhat earth/ast nature. 

EBRIA FEINBLATT 

Senior Curator 

Prints. Drawings, and Photographs 




RECALLING PAUL LAND ACRE 


In recalling Paul Landacre, my first 
thought is of his disability. This infir¬ 
mity. which he developed in college, 
left one arm stiff and immobilized at 
the shoulder and elbow, and his right 
leg extended and stiffened at the hip. 
It was painful to see him walk with 
the aid of a cane, and I always suf¬ 
fered a sympathetic pain when watch¬ 
ing him engrave on a hardwood block 
with a burin. 

My second remembrance is of the 
determination with which he met all 
obstac les. He brought this attitude to 
both his personal and creative prob¬ 
lems, and was fortified by his remark¬ 
able wife, Margaret. She was one of 
those legendary women whose dedication to her mate goes beyond 
am thought ol self. Margaret gave her love, her intelligence, her 
strength, her very being to Paul. She was the other part which his 
innate genius needed in order to make him a complete person. 

In 1929 Margaret came to work for me as a secretary at m\ 
bookshop on Hope Street near Sixth Street downtown. She first in¬ 
troduced me to Paul through his work, bringing me his earliest 
block prints, which were made using the pliant medium of lino¬ 
leum. Soon afterward 1 met the man himsell and started showing 
him examples of Old Master and modern printmaking. Many of 
these had been sent to me by Carl Xigrosser, then the director of the 
YVeyhe Gallon in New York. Paul studied the fifteenth- and six¬ 
teenth-century yvoodcuts ol Albrecht Diner and Hans Baldung 
Grien, and of the eighteenth-century English woodcutter John 
Baptist Jackson. He was also enchanted by the engravings of his 
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American and English contemporaries, such as Stephen Gooden, 
Agnes Miller Parker, and Clare Leighton, and he yvas particularly 
enthralled by the works of Eric Gill and Blair Hughes Stanton. He 
determined to master the technique of wood engraving in the tradi¬ 
tion of the great English artist Thomas Bewick, the inventor ol 
yvood engraving, lie searched out the woodblocks, the burins, the 
pallet, and the other tools of the craft, and proceeded with infinite 
patience and great pain to experiment until he was able to produce 
not only the textures ol his models, but to create a great variety of 
textures of his own invention. 

It is interesting to compare original Landacrc sketches with the 
final proofs of his engraving. It is in no way derogatory to say that 
his drawings do not display the brilliance of the final print. It yvas in 
tlie consummate mastery of the peculiar qualities that could only be 
produced by the process of burin on woodblock that Landacre ex¬ 
pressed his unique mastery. In a feyv months’ time he leaped the 
gap lx*tween his beginning work and the virtuosity of his new style. 

Paul did not learn only from tin* masters yvhose yvorks he stud¬ 
ied with minute scrutiny. He also attracted and interacted with 
three contemporaries yvho yverc to become the master printers of 
their generation in this region: Grant Dahlstrom, Saul Marks, and 
Ward Ritchie. They yvere all dedicated to the highest ideals of the 
typographic arts. Among their models yvere the great printers ol 
the past, including Jenson, Bodoni, Basket ville. and Cobden- 
Sanderson. So it was inevitable that Landacre commenced to pro¬ 
vide decorations and illustrations yvhich were conditioned by the 
problems of Dahlstrom's, Marks', and Ritchie’s book design and 
presswork. It was the fortunate combination of these three as print¬ 
ers, Landacre as illustrator, and 1 modestly add myself as publisher, 
that produced in 1933 yvhat I believe is the best-designed, printed, 
and illustrated book ever published in Southern California: 
Alexandre Dumas' fantastic novel A Gil Bias in California. Landacre 





provided chapter headings, ornaments, and a large wood-engraved 
map which also served as the book’s dust jac ket. 

It was from his association with these three printers, and with 
publisher Bruce McCallister, who produced his California Hills in 
1931, that Paul gained the inspiration and experience that led later 
to his illustrations for Donald Culross Peat tie’s works on American 
trees, and ultimately to the masterful illustrations for a number of 
volumes published by the Limited Editions Club. In my opinion, 
the best of these was Darwin’s Origin of Species, which was also the 
last book he illustrated. 

Throughout all of the years he continued to learn, to experi¬ 
ment, and to invent new techniques and expressions. He per¬ 
formed feats which would have been heroic for a man without his 
handicaps. He cleaned and restored a historic, decrepit old iron 
hand press which had been rescued from the abandoned California 
mining town of Bodie by photographer Willard Morgan. He dug 
out a garden and sunbathing space on his land in the hills at the end 
of Echo Park Avenue. 

He and Margaret were very poor for most of their years. It was 
because of the generosity of friends, particularly the late film 
writer, producer, and director Delmer Daves, that they were able to 
live and make the repairs that kept them protected from the 
weather in their deteriorated hillside house. They listened to clas¬ 
sical music, enjoyed a succession of English pit bulldogs that their 
friends loathed, and produced a series of wood engravings that will 
he their everlasting memorial. 

When Margaret died in April 1963 it was the end for Paul, too. 
He could endure and overcome all the obstacles life had brought 
him, but he could not endure the thought of living without her. 

Paul Landacre’s first exhibition of wood engravings was in 
March of 1930 at my bookshop and gallery. In 1982, at the request 
of his brother, Joe, I held a fif ty-year retrospective exhibition at my 
present place on La Cienega Boulevard. Now it gives me great sat¬ 
isfaction and pride to see the Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
do honor to this I.os Angeles artist, and to itself, by presenting this 
full-scale exhibition of his art. 
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JAKE ZEITLIN 
May 1983 



Paul ami Margaret with Suzy. one of then pet huildog\ 



THE AR E OF PAI L LANDACRE 


Paul Landacre was one of the first 
artists from Southern California to 
he recognized across America for his 
achievements. Although born in 
Columbus. Ohio, in 1893, he moved 
at age twenty-three to this area; its 
landscape inspired him to create 
prints that established him as a world- 
class wood engraver. It is appropriate, 
then, that the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art has organized the 
first major exhibition of prints and 
drawings In Landacre since his death. 
During a career that spanned 
nearly four decades, Landacre was praised In the most respected 
people in printmaking. In 1939 John Taylor Arms, president of the 
National Committee of Engraving, referred to him as “America’s 
no. one wood engraver.” 1 In a 1942 profile of Landacre in his book 
The Artist in America, art historian and curator Carl Zigrosser called 
Landacre “the outstanding wood engraver on the west coast of the 
I'nited States” 2 And Aline kistler, editor of the journal Prints, 
wrote in 1936: “I put Paul Landacre at the head of the list because 1 
believe him to be the most vital art-craftsman living today. He is 
certainly the finest wood engraver in im estimation.”* 

Landacre’s unique position among wood engravers of the 
1930s and 1940s is based on his originality of design and on the 
quality of timelessness in his work. The other major American 
wood engraver of the time. Rockwell Kent, depicted man (usually 
solitary) heroically engaged with the forces of nature, attempting to 
come to grips with his existence. Kent also expressed his strong left- 
wing socioeconomic views in his prints. Landacre, by contrast, 
found meaning in daily experiences and in the landscapes he visited 
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and imagined. He chose not to idealize figures or orchestrate 
drama in the style of Kent, but rather to reach the truth of his sub¬ 
ject through the elimination of superfluous detail. Unlike Kent s 
brooding, soul-searching compositions, Landacre’s prints never 
question man’s existence; instead, they are the works ol a pantheist 
who celebrated the world around him. 

While Landacre was aware of the major schools of wood en¬ 
graving of the period, he assimilated their f undamentals into a style 
very much his own. Like many California artists of the time, he es¬ 
chewed “socially relevant” subject matter, although his Lot Clearing, 
Los Angeles (cat. no. 13) suggests Regionalist influence. His use of 
undulating lines in this print seems related to Thomas Hart Ben¬ 
ton’s willingness to distort for the sake of expressiveness. 

The technical facility of British artists such as Clare Leighton 
and lain Macnab, yvho yvere his contemporaries, is reflected in 
Landacres range of values and textures. In America, this range is 
equaled only by that of one other contemporary, the Neyv England 
wood engraver 'Thomas Nason, in his depictions of the country side 
in the Northeast; his approach was more tonal than Landacre’s. 

Landacre gained momentum from his conviction that “the pos¬ 
sibilities of wood engraving...as a sensitive medium of expres¬ 
sion...have never been exhausted by anyone.” 1 This belief had 
merit. One of the youngest of the relief processes, wood engraving 
dates from the eighteenth century; it yvas pioneered in England by 
the artist Thomas Bewick (1753-1828). From its inception, wood 
engraving functioned almost exclusively as a reproductive process, 
being used for newspapers, periodicals, and books. Editions of 
many thousands could be pulled f rom a single boxwood block. The 
demand for images grew so great during the last half of the nine¬ 
teenth century, hoyvcvcr. that electrotypes of blocks yvere made 
from which an almost unlimited number of impressions could be 
produced. Wood engravers ol this period thus concerned them- 
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selves with making reasonably correct images lor wide distribution 
rather than with expressive effect. But at the turn of the century, 
fora variety of technological, economic, and artistic reasons, a new 
orientation emerged; and in the decades before World War n art¬ 
ists such as Landacre recognized the artistic power of wood 
engraving. 5 

During the 1930s and 1940s. w hen he created bis finest works, 
Landacre expanded the expressive potential of wood engraving, 
not by exploring the physical qualities of the medium itself, but bv 
producing technically accomplished prints with stylized designs. 
I he final ef fect of Landacres works is also due in large part to the 
quality of bis printing. When Landacre began to practice bis art. it 
was unusual for the designer and carver of the woodblock to do the 
printing himself, but Landacre pulled nearh every print (except 
large editions and look illustrations) b\ hand on bis own nine¬ 
teenth-century press (cat. no. 1 1). In this way be could assure clean, 
sharp impressions of even the finest and most delicate lines. He sei 
standards simple to articulate but difficult to achieve: “The blacks 
should be black, the whites white, and every line or dot engraved on 
the block should show clean on the proof."*’ 

For an artist always on the verge of povertv, he threw away a 
remarkable number of “imperfect" impressions; wood engraving 
is. after all, the most demanding of printmaking processes. Bv its 
nature, the technique allows the artist little room for error; in no 
other print medium are the restrictions so rigid. The artist carves 
his design into the end-grain of the smooth, hard boxwood block 
with tools similar to those used by jewelers and metal-plate engrav¬ 
ers. Ink adheres to the uncarved surface and the design is printed 
in relief. Therefore, any line cut into the block appears white in the 
final print. Should the tool slip or the artist make a cut he later 
dislikes, the block is nearly impossible to repair. Landacre ad¬ 
vocated incorporating mistakes into the composition, if possible, for 
be fell that they sometimes fortuitously improved the finished 
work. 

1 he medium presents two special problems for the artist. Not 
only must be conceive bis composition in reverse because the print 
will be oriented opposite from the block, but be must also think in 
terms of white on black as be makes bis cuts, which is not simply a 
matter of reversing a black-011-white design. The expressive effects 
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of the w hite line on a black ground are quite different. Rather than 
adding black to a white surface, the artist must illuminate a black 
one. 

In 1941 Landacre recalled the difficulties be confronted at the 
start of his career: 

My own study of wood engraving, which started about seven¬ 
teen years ago, was conducted almost entirely by trial and error 
as my only formal art education consisted of some intermittent 
classes in life drawing. At that time, much less wood engraving 
was being done and there was no one in this vicinity to advise 
me. It was also difficult to find any books on the subject, which 
necessitated my digging it out for myself. 7 

Struggle was nothing new to Paul landacre, however. Growing up 
in Ohio, he had trained to be a middle-distance runner and hoped 
to enter the Olympics. Unfortunately, be contracted a streptococ¬ 
cus infection in college that lef t him crippled f or life, unable to raise 
his bands above his head or to walk without a cane. 

In overcoming bis weak legs and stif f arms. Landacre came to 
identify with a shy sea bird called the petrel. Petrels launch them¬ 
selves into flight from tfie crest of a wave and can soar freely, but 
their spindly legs allow them to walk only very clumsily. Landacre 
had once nursed a petrel back to health. In teaching it to fly. he 
came to admire the little bird which had lx*en bruised and broken 
and learned to fly again. 8 Thereafter he sometimes engraved a pe¬ 
trel in his blocks as a signature (sec June AM ., cat. no. 27). The 
petrel estate stamp, printed in red or black on each print, was cho¬ 
sen posthumously by bis family to symbolize Landacre s life. 

He moved to Southern California in 1916, the year after bis 
illness struck. Two years later he began work as an artist for an 
advertising agency. Four sears later be met Margaret McCreery, a 
young woman from Missouri who worked as a copvwriter at the 
agency. They were married in 1925. Soon after. Margaret offered 
to support him, and be devoted himself full time to learning 
printmaking. Bv 1927 be had begun to concentrate on wood 
engrav ing, having experimented with other media for a few vears. 
Margaret’s new boss, Jake Xeitlin. who owned a bookstore and art 
gallery downtown, brought prints by Old Masters and modern art¬ 
ists to Landacre to familiarize him with the history of printmaking.- 1 


For Landacre the special qualities of this medium were ulti¬ 
mately magnetic: 

...the beautiful flowing lilting qualities of the engraved line on 
boxwood: the clear-cut modulated white lines that only a graver 
can make. The clean feel of a sharp engraving tool slicing 
through the end-grain wood is inspiring in itself. 10 

Paul Landacre’s facility with design and his technical sophistica¬ 
tion developed quickly. In 1929 the Blanding Sloan Workshop Gal- 
lerv in San Francisco hung his first one-man show, which consisted 
of linoleum cuts and woodblocks. 11 

Landacre’s early wood engravings, of 1930-31. such as 
Headland, Big Sur Coast; Point Sin ; and Desert Wall (cat. nos. 3, 4, 5), 
rank among his most popular. Although technically simple, they 
deat h demonstrate artistic concerns that appear repeatedly in his 
later, more complex works. For example, one lifelong goal, to 
achieve an abstraction paralleling the abstraction of music, surf aces 
in these prints. He has distilled the rugged California mountains 
into a two-dimensional design with long, crisp, although somewhat 
coarse strokes of the graver. These early wood engravings are his 
most two-dimensional works; the rhythm of the flowing lines and 
the design they create are more important than their illusionistic 
effects. 

One year later, in Smoke t ree Ranch (cat. no. 7c), an intricate play 
of light bouncing across the mountain peaks and valleys creates the 
deliberate rhythm characteristic of his mature works. The bushes 
scattered across the foreground enrich the pattern. His technical 
repertoire has grown, with the incorporation of the short, lightning 
jabs that create the bushes and with the more familiar (but now 
finer) sweeping lines of the plains, mountains, and sk\. In a daring 
innovation he leaves the focal point ol the print a deep, rich black. 

Bv the mid-1930s. the subject matter ol Landacre’s prints 
shifted to his home and neighborhood. In Lot (dealing, Los Angeles 
(cat. no. 13), first-prize winner at the 193b Print Club ol Philadel¬ 
phia Annual, he introduced a convincingly drawn figure into a uni¬ 
fied design achieved with greater subtlety than ever before. I he 
flames that lick across the hill echo the leaves of the tree and its 
sinuous trunk. I he entire composition coalesces through the qual- 
it\ of light that illuminates the scene. 


The variety and contrast of the types of lines he uses in this 
print convex a new technical and conceptual sophistication. He has 
replaced the thick, flowing lines ol the earlier prints with delicate, 
doselx spaced lines that make his forms palpable. Lines now un¬ 
dulate to convey the flickering flames: thin and fragile, they 
describe the rounded tree trunk alight with the reflections ol the 



Ijindarre at work on Ins W ashington hand press 


This print, like mam of Landacre’s finest from this period, was 
created for the Paul l.andacre Association, which appears to have 
been founded in 1934. In the brochure announcing the organiza¬ 
tion’s 1938 expansion (from the original twelve to twenty mem¬ 
bers). the founders explained their motivation: 

Realizing that none of us could individually afford to emulate 
the patrons of the Renaissance, and vet desiring to help an 
important artist to live by his work and leave him free to 
develop his art to a greater expression, twelve of us joined to do 
as a group what we could not do separately. I J 

Landacre made twelve prints per year, with each member, who paid 
a Si00 membership fee, receiving one per month. All prints were 
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original, made expressly for the association. Anv remaining 
impressions of the edition were sold by Jake Zeitlin for the starting 
price of S10 each. 13 

Between 1936 and 1940 Landacre earned a national reputa¬ 
tion. During this time Rockwell Kent reportedly called him the 
country’s greatest wood engraver." During this period, too, his 
artistic ideas became more complex. The sensuality that had been 
apparent in his prints from the beginning (Point Sur ; tat. no. 4) 
became more pronounced. In Hill from 1936 (cat. no. 17), for 
example, Landacre displays an overtly sexual sensibility. The 
rounded hills, soft trees, and prominent valleys suggest the female 
form. The technique of fine cross-hatching which gives the hills a 
soft, fleshy texture also describes the supple female torso in Anna 
(cat. no. 20). The preliminary drawings for Hill, on view in this 
exhibition, confirm the erotic intentions. 

June AM. (1949, cat. no. 27), one of his last uncommissioned 
prints, displays Landacre’s willingness to explore the medium more 
extensively than he had before. Irvin Haas’ review of the print in 
Art Sews gives further evidence of the high esteem Landacre re¬ 
ceived f rom his contemporaries: 

Paul Landacre is the most accomplished wood engraver in 
America. His technical mastery of the block is unequalled and 
his sense of design has produced a series of works that almost 
verge on abstraction but remain rooted in his deep feeling for 
nature. His designs, with their firm and lovely curves and 
strong deep verticals, are inspired and expressive. 1 ’ 

B\ this time, Landacre was becoming a highly sought-after 
book illustrator, an occupation that demanded much energy but 
paid very little. After 1949 his production of new, editioned prints 
dwindled to a mere handful. He was never again to explore the 
expressive possibilities of this medium with such freedom. 

In the spring of 1963, his wife, Margaret, began to complain of 
pains and lethargy. For the first time in twenty years, she went to a 
doctor. Cancer was discovered throughout her body. Within two 
months she was dead. Landacre felt he could not go on without her; 
for nearly forty years they had shared virtually every thought. 
As he once proudly related, their lives had been completely inter¬ 
woven: 



She lakes care of'the correspondence, answers the telephone, is 
chancellor of the exchequer, drives me to and from wherever 1 
have to go, helps push the lever of the press when I have to 
print a large block, delivers prints...keeps house and is an ex¬ 
cellent cook. Not the least of her chores is acting as a critic and 
she’s usually a good one. Any art coining out of my studio is a 
dual production for sure. 16 

Lark in June, a little over a month after Margaret’s death. Land- 
acre died in the hospital, two weeks after attempting suicide in their 
home. 

Paul Landacre’s achievement in his chosen medium ranks him 
with the best wood engravers of his day. A consummate technician, 
his works are impeccably printed and his blocks are carved with a 
care and an understanding of the medium that give each mark 
meaning and expression. His deeply fell renditions ol the Califor¬ 
nia landscape and his simple but dramatic scenes based on life in 
Los Angeles are great achievements in lyricism and reduction of 
form. 
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CATALOGt'K 


In the checklist citations that follow: 

a) all wove papers listed are machine-made. 

b) “image” denotes onl\ the drawing or impression, while “sheet” 
refers to the entire page on which a drawing or print appears. 

c) the second half of the edition number given signifies the number 
of impressions Landacre projected he would print, while the first 
half indicates the place the impression occupies in the edition. 

d) height precedes width in all dimensions given; complete dimen¬ 
sions are given lor each object, except in the case ol prints, where 
dimensions of the block are given only for the initial trial proof . 


i. Wader 


i. wader, before 1928 

color linoleum cut, final state, 
unnumbered 

handmade Japanese laid paper 
image: 11 */iux6 in. (28.1 x 15.3 cm.) 
sheet: 15' - x loViain. (39.4 x 2b.2 cm.) 
M.82.238.21 


Wader was executed either while Landacre was still working in 
advertising or shortly alter he left that business. 1 he color and 
simplicity of the composition reflect the style of his commercial 
work. 

During the early 1920s Landacre experimented with a variety 
ol printing processes, searching for the one most appropriate to his 
own talents. Iie eventually (hose wood engraving, writing later that 
“it was perhaps an instinctive desire for a medium that appreciated 
my one virtue, patience, that made me turn to gravers and box¬ 
wood.” 1 

When he left advertising he stopped using color. Although he 
later made some oil paintings, he never considered himself very 
successful with color: "I guess I’m just a black-and-white artist” 2 
But, in fact, he created a broader tonal range through engraved 
white lines on a black background than he achieved in his color 
prints. 


1. I.aguna Cove," an essay accompanying the engraving iMguna C.mr, Kansas City. 
Mo.: I he Woodcut Societc, 1941. 

2. Personal papers. Property of the Paul Landacre Kstate. 
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Grass Fire 


2. C.KASS KIRK. It )28 

wood engraving, 13/100 
thin wove paper 

image: b X 7 l /« in. (15.3X 1S.4 cm.) 
sheet: 11X15 »»• (27*9 x 3#. 1 cm.) 
L.82.10.1 


In one ol his most dynamic prints, Grass Fire, Landacre ex¬ 
plores the expressive c haracter of swelling forms. I he lire sweeps 
across the sheet in waves of c urling flame. ()nl\ in the upper left- 
hand corner is there a glimpse ol the very early manner of the 
Landacre who viewed the world with a painter s eye, using light 
alone to desc ribe form. In Grass Fire , line 1 plays the paramount role. 
The thundering Haines nearly engulf the man visible to the right of 
center. 

Fire was the subjec t of a number of Landacre’s prints. In Lot 
Clearing. Los Angeles (cat no. 13). for example, he protested the city's 
practice of burning weeds off vacant lots. But even closer to Grass 
Fire are his later works Death of a Forest (1937) and Fire m L.A. Hills 
(n.d.). In them the lines are much liner, and tlu- action takes place 
in the background rather than right in front of the viewer. Whereas 
in Grass Fire one feels that the lire could actually take place in a 
circumscribed area, the later compositions suggest such breadth 
that the lire could be covering acres. 

Surface pattern was always a major concern for Landacre. 
Here he use's a frame to emphasize the two-dimensional character 
of his design. As he became more sophisticated in the art of wood 
engraving, he found more subtle ways to emphasize his pictures 
two-dimensionality. 

»3 



3 . Headland. Big Sin Coast 


3. HEADLAND. Bit; SI R COAST, C. I93O 

a. charcoal drawing b. wood engraving. 9/50 

watermark: "Warren’s Olde Style” image: 5% x 7% in. (14.9 x 20 cm.) 

wove paper sheet: 8 5 /« x 11 V* in. (22.2 x 28.6 cm.) 

1 2 m /i». x 15% in. (30.2 x40.5 cm.) M.81.300.2 

M.81.300.3 

In 1930 some neighbors who knew that the Landacres had no 
car offered to take Paul and Margaret along on their vac ation to the 
Big Sin area. 1 This trip inspired main prints that would later be 
inc luded in his prize-winning book California Hills and Other Wood 
Engravings.- The c harcoal drawing in this exhibition for Headland , 
Big Sm Coast was probably created during that trip. It is very soft 
and naturalistic and almost identical in composition to his final 
print. 

Comparison of the preliminary drawing with the final print 
demonstrates Landacres ongoing concerns in printmaking. As in 
Point Sur (cat. no. 4). he eliminates superfluous details in order to 
reduce his composition to its essentials. He explores ways in which 
engraved lines can work together to model form. I he grace of the 
horizontal lines gliding across the sheet combines with the arching 
vertical lines to create an abstract pattern that can be appreciated 
without considering its role as a landscape. 

The somewhat coarse lines also display mam of the basic prim 
c iples of wood engraving. For example, “color” and “light” are ex¬ 
pressed through a range of gray tonalities created by varying the 
width of the white lines and the spac ing between them. In this early 
effort nearly every part of the block has been worked, unlike some 
later blocks, sue h as Tuonela (cat. no. 10), in which he experimented 
with large, dramatic areas of black. 


1. Anilionv I.. Lehman. l*out 1 .mutant' \ Lift' and a l.rgaix I .os Angeles: Dawson's 
Book Shop, 1983. p. 13. 

2. (‘.altforma Hills .with .1 foreword bv Arthur Millier. Los Angeles: Bruce 
McCallistcr, 1931. 
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4. Point Sur 


4. POINT SI R, c. 1930 

wood engraving. 2/50 
wove paper 

image: 5 ,5 /u> x 7 7 /h in. (15.1 x 20 cm.) 
sheet: 8 n /i6X 11 */h in. (22 x 28.2 cm.) 

L.82.10.155 

Point Sur , another print derived f rom the 1930 Big Sur trip and 
also included in California Hills , is one of Landac res most popular 
prints. It was exhibited and reproduced f requently, and in 1931 was 
the second of his prints to lx* included in the American Institute of 
Graphic Art’s Fifty Prints of the Year exhibition. 

Containing very little modulation of tone, the print’s effect 
derives f rom its juxtaposition of strong areas of black and white and 
coarse, sweeping lines. 

Early in Landacre’s career, critic Arthur Millier wrote: 

He [Landacre] gradually evolved a conception of black lines 
and white lines—one kind passing easily and unnoticed into 
the other—whic h enabled him to cut into wood the erosive flow 
whic h has given rhy thmic form to hills and mountains. 1 

This print’s importance lies in its introduction of three ele¬ 
ments that were to charac terize Landacre s later work: abstraction, 
rhythm, and sensuality. Here, form is paramount — fashioned bv 
smooth lines evenly spaced. 

The hills become sleek molded forms with onlv the merest hint 
of life growing at their feet. The rounded hills suggest the curves 
and devices of the human body and prefigure the eroticism prev¬ 
alent not only in his later nudes, but also in his landscapes, such as 
Hill (cat. no. 17). 


1 “Paul Land. h re. Wood Kngraver." Prints. vol. 2.. November 1931. p. 43 (ill., p. j p. 


















5 * IH SKk l WALL. I93I 
a. charcoal drawing 

mat inst rilx*d: “Sketch for Desert Wall" 

in I .alidad e's hand 

wove sketch paper 

9% x 13 1 /_»in. (25.1 x 34.3 cm.) 

M.81.300.36 

h. charcoal drawing 
wove sketch paper 

image: 5*'/ir> x 7 >i6 in. (ili.^x 18.1 cm.) 
sheet: 7'/i»»x 8 7 /i*» in. (18.1 x 21.6 cm.) 
M.81.300.35a 


c. charcoal drawing 
wove sketch paper 

image: 'yVu. x .| W, in. (8.2 x 10.7 cm.) 
sheet: 7 V»XrfA in. (18.9X 14.7 cm.) 
M.81.300.33b 

d. wo<kI engraving, 2/50 

Instrilied, lower right: "For ML” 
wove paper 

image: 5'/••X 7 in. (13.9x 17.7 cm.) 
sheet: 8 7 /kx 1 1 V„, in. (22.6 x 28.7 t m.) 
M.81.300.33 
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5. Desert Wall 


In this print Landacre demonstrates increasing mastery of the 
graver. Ihe lines work together to create modulated surfaces mod¬ 
eled by the brilliant desert sunlight. Landacre’s use oI broad areas 
ol solid black in the mountains anticipates his more complex Smoke 
Tree Ranch of the next year (cat. no. 7). 

In a 1932 article Landacre’s wife, Margaret, wrote: 

...the rugged “Desert Wall” is a study in bold, sure strokes. It 
epitomizes the harshness of the desert—jagged shadows are 
pitch black, rocky slopes steep and hard. Their uncompromis- 
ing height is accentuated by the naive little houses which have 
the presumption to huddle at their feet. 1 

I he three drawings exhibited here illustrate how Landacre 
developed an idea for a print. I he largest, probablv drawn from 
nature, shows a much more panoramic view than the final print. In 
the smaller drawing, probably the second, he has established the 
composition, with the black frame motif that lie would also use in 
the final composition. 

In the third drawing, which is the size of the block. Landacre 
has marked the areas ol black and white as thev appear in the final 
print. I ncharacteristically, he has drawn the preliminarv sketch 
with the same types ol thick, parallel lines one would find cut into 
the block with the graver. 

Landacre’s inscription “For ML” on a print meant he was set¬ 
ting it aside for his wife. Because they never had much money, they 
were unable to afford life insurance. In case he died before Mar¬ 
garet, the artist hoped that she* would he able to survive by selling 
these prints. Because they are not necessarily his finest impressions, 
it is unclear how lie selected them. 


1. Ihf \\ oodcuis of Paul I .and acre," The Print Connoiwnu. v«|. 12. no. 2, 1932. 
p. 124. 








6. Wind from the Sea 


Landacre executed Wind from the Sen while he was still experi¬ 
menting with a variety of media. It is the only dry point known to 
have been transferred later into a wood engraving (cat. no. 22b). 
Stylistically, the lines of the hills resemble his prints from the 
California Hills series (cat. nos. 3, 4). 

Drvpoint is an intaglio process in which the artist incises lines 
into a polished copper plate. 1 he metal displaced by the motion of 
the artist’s tool stands up in ridges on either side of the cut. The 
serrated edges of these ridges, called the burrs, hold ink and when 
the plate is printed, the lines have a very attractive soft, velvety qual¬ 
ity, which is especially pronounced in this trial proof. Very few 
prims can lx* made from a drypoint plate because the burr wears 
down quickly. 

Because Wind from the Sea is a drypoint, that is. black lines on 
white background, Landacre was able to make revisions directly on 
the proof in penc il that approximate the printed ef fect. These types 
of revisions are very difficult to execute in wood engraving since its 
lines are white on a black background. And, because most changes 
must be made directly on the block, which does not allow for mis¬ 
takes, Landacrc's movements in wood engraving were restricted. 
This Wind/non the Sea group, then, shows Landacre experimenting 
in a more flexible medium. Kvidently, he liked the pencil additions, 
for they have been incorporated into the final proof. 

According to I.andacre’s records, be is the onl\ final impression 
of this print he ever made. 


6 . WIND FROM T1IE SEA. C. I 932 

a. drypoint. first state 
watermark: “japan” 
wove paper 

image: 5 V* x -j 7 /* in. (14.9 x 20 cm.) 
sheet: 8% x 11 */» in. (22.2 x 28.2 cm.) 
I..82.10.138 

b. drypoint and pencil, working proof 
wove paper 

sheet: 8% x 1 1 1 * in. (22.2 x 28.2 t m.) 
L.82.10.137 

c. drypoint, 1/20 
wove |)ajx*r 

sheet: 8% x 11 Vu> in. (22.2 x 28 cm.) 
L.82.10.139 
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7. Smoke Tree Ranch 


7. SMOKF TREE RANCH, 1932 

a. pencil and charcoal drawing 
wove sketch paper 

sheet: gV* x 13% in. (25.1 x 34.6 cm.) 
L.82.10.199 

b. wood engraving, trial proof 
wove paper 

image: 6% x to in. (17.2 x 25.4 cm.) 
sheet: 8 7 /aX 1 1% in. (22.6 X 28.9 cm.) 
L.82.10.200 


c. wood engraving, 18/60 
natural-color handmade Japanese laid 
paper 

sheet: io‘ J /ih X 16 x h in, (26.8 X 41 .c> cm.) 
L.82.10.201 


Smoke Tree Ranch shows Landacre beginning to develop techni¬ 
cally and combining technique with his strongly felt sense of design. 
1 he variety of line has increased greatly f rom his 1930 prints such 
as Point Snr (cat. no. 4). I he familiar long lines that describe the 
mountainside have been joined bv short jabs of the graver to delin¬ 
eate bushes in the foreground. The technique also anticipates 
Landacre’s later style: extremely fine, closely spaced lines that 
model form. 

The composition is made up of triangles contained by the black 
band in the foreground and the placid skv. While some transition 
from light to dark is apparent, Landacre still relies heavily on 
strong contrasts. He daringly leaves the center of the mountain 
black, balanced at left by the silhouette of another mountain and 
above by the large patch of white—the open sky. The sun shines 
onto the ground, giving the entire composition a dramatic stillness. 

Landacre preferred only to suggest the presence of man in his 
landscapes and animal subjects; he rarely included figures. Accord¬ 
ingly, the ranch, after which the print is titled, is dwarfed by the 
expanse of mountains surrounding it. 

Landacre exhibited the drawing at the Albany Drawings 
Annual in 1945. The print was included in the American Institute 
of Graphic Art's Fifty Prints of the Year exhibition in 1933 and won 
first prize at the Print Club of Philadelphia Annual exhibition in 
193 2 - 




8. 2506 El Moran 


8 . 2506 el moran, 1932 

wood engraving, 8/60 

natural-color handmade Japanese laid 

paper 

image: b'/ieX $V-> in. (15.4 x 14 tin.) 
sheet: io 7 /i«, x 8 s /i6 in. (26.5 x 20.8 cm.) 
M.82.238.3 


In 1932 the Landacres moved into the house whose address 
gives this print its name, and lived there for the rest of their lives. 
The print shows, in Land acre’s typical stylized manner, the curving 
road and the steps leading to his hilltop home. The home still 
stands and is occupied. 

This print won the Los Angeles Print Group’s first prize (the 
Warren Newcombe Prize) in 1933. 


9. Nimbus 


9. nimbus, March 1934* 

a. charcoal drawing 
watermark: “Warren’s Olde Style” 
Inscribed, from of mat: “First Sketch for 
Nimbus"’ 

wove paper 

9 ‘4 X 12 */a in. (24.1 X 29.7 cm.) 

L. 82.10.108 

b. pencil drawing 

image: 5*10 x 7V1., in. (13.2 x 18.9 cm.) 
sheet: 7%x 9V* in. (19.4 x 25.1 cm.) 
wove sketch paper 
L.82.10.107 


c. wood engraving, 31/60 
natural-color handmade Japanese laid 
paper 

image.5'A x 7V2 in. (13.3 x 19 cm.) 
sheet: 8'4 x loVfe in. (20.9 x 26.7 cm.) 
M.82.238.4 

d. wood engraving, 51/60 

wove soft surface Japan-style paper 
sheet: 7*4 x io^/h. in. (18.4 x 26.8 cm.) 
L.82.10.110 


In Nimbus , Landacre transformed a dreamy, panoramic view of 
the clouds over the Sierra Madre Mountains into a dramatic and 
abstract composition. Appropriately, ihis print accompanied an 
interview with Landacre in which he discussed at length his view 
that “Art is abstract.” 1 2 

Landacre’s choice of papers in the two final proofs results in 
very different effects, demonstrating the artist s belief that a print is 
not finished once the block is carved. The smooth yellow paper of 
the impression numbered 31/60 (9c) allows the ink to stand up, 
resulting in crisp lines and a rich juxtaposition of blacks and 
“whites.” (In this case, the “whites” are actually yellow.) By using a 
soft, white wove paper that absorbs the ink for impression 51/60 
(gd), he achieves a more abstract, stark teeling. 

Nimbus was presented to the Paul Landacre Association in its 
first subscription series. It was a popular print and appeared in a 
second edition. It also appeared in advertisements for the Delend¬ 
er Photo Supply Company in 1941. 


1. For those cases, such as ibis one, in which the print can lx* dated to the month in 
which it was executed. I am indebted to Anthony Lehman for sharing with me infor¬ 
mation he took from the loglxiok kept bv Landacre lor the period between January 
1934 and July 1935. In this book. Landacre also listed the type of paper he used for 
each print. 

2. 1 hurman Wilkins. “At the Sign of the Black Petrel,” Vo-Mag, vol. 4. 1936, p. 39. 
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lO. tuonela, June 1934 

a. wood engraving, irial proof 111 
natural-color hand made Japanese laid 
paper 

image: 1 oVir,x7-V* in. (25.9 x 19.4 cm.) 
sheet: i6’i*x io M /i«i in. (41.9 x 27.2 cm.) 
I..82.10.5 

h. wood engraving, 22/60 
natural-color handmade Japanese laid 
paper 

sheet: i6*.-x to 1 ‘/u* in. (4 1.9 X 27.2 cm.) 
M.82.238. t 
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1 o. Tuonela 


Landacre seldom named his prints until he had completed 
them. When he had finished this one, he remarked that it reminded 
him of Finnish composer Jan Sibelius’ tone poem “The Swan of 
luonela.' In a letter to Sibelius accompanying the print, which he 
sent as a gift, Landacre wrote: 

I he one titled Tuonela” was not an attempt to illustrate your 

‘Swan of Tuonela*, but was given that title because I felt it had 

perhaps just a little of the same feeling. 1 

I he two impressions included in the exhibition, trial proof in 
and 22/60, point out the uniqueness of Tuonela. Trial proof 111 be¬ 
trays a much more heavily worked block than the later impression, 
and this is because Tuonela is Landacre’s only print for which two 
blocks were carved. This author examined the two blocks; one was 
cracked and dirty and the other was very clean, the way Landacre 
usualh left his blocks when he was finished printing from them. 
Because the cracked block was left uncleaned. Landacre probably 
abandoned it immediately after it was damaged and began to en¬ 
grave a new block. 

The question of the extent to which the second block was 
carved remains unanswered. However, because Landacre was 
aware that the print (10b) was to have “just a little of the same feel¬ 
ing of the ponderous tone poem, he may have chosen not to carve 
the block extensively, resulting in a very dark print. 

Tuonela was presented to the Paul Landacre Association as part 
of its first subscription series of prints. 


1. To Jan Sibelius. March 14. 1937. 



I o b. 


2 1 


to a. 
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i i. The Press 


Landacre gave the same attention to the process of printing as 
he did to the carving and design of the block. Appropriately 
enough, he created one of his finest prints. The Press , as a tribute to 
his nineteenth-century Washington hand press. Landacre carefully 
cleaned and rebuilt the press, which he had received in shambles on 
a long-term loan (see Jake Zeitlin’s preface to this brochure), when 
he and his wife moved into their home on El Moran. From 1932 on, 
Landacre hand-printed all of his wood engravings (except the large 
subscription editions and book illustrations) on that press. 

In addition to its beauty. The Press group reveals Landacre’s 
working method. In the small pencil drawing in a horizontal format 
(11a), probably executed first, Landacre included much of the 
machinery of the press. In the next stage, he arrived at his final, 
dramatic composition by cropping the ends of the rectangle to 
make a tight square around the powerful arm at the center. At this 
stage, with the drawing in hand. Landacre probably marked only its 
loose outlines on the block. He preferred to allow the texture and 
feel of the wood to inspire him. 

Next, in trial proof 1 (1 ic), Landacre tested the balance of the 
broad areas of black and white. In trial proofs 11 and 111 (tid, e), he 
gradually added the crisp, bold hatchings that give the print its 
powerful impact. The final proof contains further, subtle shadings 
added f ollowing trial in. Landacre chose a wove Japan-style paper 
for his final proof to allow the thick black ink to stand up more 
prominently; this gave the blacks added depth and the whites 
crispness. 

Today many see The Press as one of Landacre’s finest prints. 
Landacre’s contemporaries also considered this work important, 
for it was part of the U.S. entry to the prestigious Venice Biennale 
in 1938, and was in Carl Zigrosser’s exhibition Between Two Wars: 
Prints by American Artists, 1914-1941 at the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, New York. 

The Press was presented to the Paul Landacre Association in its 
first subscription series. 


11. thf. press. November 1934 

a. pencil drawing 
wove sketch paper 

9%x i2 5 /h in. (25.1 x 30.1 cm.) 

L.82. 10.102 

b. pencil drawing 
two-ply card stock 
wove sketch paper 

8% x 11 Via in. (22.2 x 29.1 cm.) 

L.82.10.103 

c. wood engraving, trial proof 1 
wove sof t-surface Japan-style paper 
image: 8*/i x 8'/» in. (21x21 cm.) 
sheet: 1Y * x 10 1 - in. (11.8 x 26.7 cm.) 
L.82.10.106 


d. wood engraving, trial proof u 
wove soft-surface japan-style paper 
sheet: 14 ' i«.x io'/j in. (37 x 26.7 cm.) 
L.82.10.105 

e. wood engraving, trial proof 111 
wove soft-surface japan-style paper 
sheet: 14% x 10 V-t in. (37.2 x 26.7 cm.) 
L.82.10.104 

f. wood engraving. 34/bo 
Inscribed, lower right: “For ML" 
wove soft-surface Japan-style paper 
sheet: 14% x 10V2 in. (36.5 x 26.7 cm.) 
L.82.10.260 
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12. Shell 


12. shull, January 1935 

a. \v(xxI engraving, trial prool 1 
natural-color handmade Japanese laid 
paper 

image: 4VHX7 in. (11.8 x 17.8 cm.) 
sheet: 7 ’/■> x io'/L* in. (19X 2(1.7 tin.) 
L.82.10.130 

b. wood engraving, trial prool 11 
natural-color hand made Japanese laid 

paF* r 

sheet: 7' _>x io'/S? in. (19x 26.7 cm.) 
L.82.10.128 

c. wood engraving. 24/60 
Inscribed, lower right: “For ML” 
wove soft-surface Japan-style paper 
sheet: 7 r, /ibX io l „> in. (iH.ti x 2(1.7 cm.) 
40.27 


Shell is one of Land acre’s most beautiful prints; it is also one of 
his most abstract. The artist was more concerned with the shell's 
shape than with placing it in a context. He simply presented it as a 
beautiful design floating in space. The light seems to emanate from 
within the shell itself, in a manner similar to the glow of Growing 
Corn (cat. no. 21 ). 

This print was presented to the Paul I.andacre Association as 
part of its first series. 




13. Lot Clearing, Los Angeles 
(Original title: Lot Cleaning, Los Angeles) 

13. LOT CLEARING, LOS ANGELES, 

J ul > * 935 * 

wood engraving. 32/60 

natural-color handmade Japanese laid 

paper 

image: 12 '/h x 6 in. (30.8 x 15.a cm.) 
sheet: 15-%x 10 in. (39.1 x 25.-1 tin.) 

M .80.30 

In this print Landacre commented on the city’s practice of 
burning weeds, which were considered a lire hazard, in empty lots. 2 3 4 5 
This practice angered him primarily because it destroyed the habi¬ 
tats and lives of a good number of birds and other wildlife. After 
some years of fruitless protest, which included numerous letters to 
newspapers and civic groups and a petition to the City Council, 
Landacre executed this print.*The Los Angeles Times recounted the 
story behind it: 

Last summer [ 1935], armed with a hose, he [Landacre] wet the 
ground round a noble oak. “Whaddya think you’re doing?, 
drawled a lot cleaner, “ This ain’t your property.” And, Paul says, 
thev deliberately lit a fire under that oak and killed it! That’s 
when he made the prize print! 1 

Although clearly labeled Lot Cleaning, Los Angeles at bottom left 
and entered in the 193b Print Club of Philadelphia Annual exhibi¬ 
tion under that name, Landacre referred to it in his correspon¬ 
dence from 1937 on as Lot Clearing, Los Angeles? 

Presented to the Paul Landacre Association as part of its second 
series, this work won the Mildred Boericke Prize as the best entry at 
the Philadelphia show. 


1. Lot Clearing, Los Angeles is the last print to appear in Landacre’s logbook (see eat. 
no. 9). 

2. “Our Artists in Person: Paul Landacre.” Los Angeles Times. April 19. 1936. 

3. As late as 1950 the Landacres were sending in letters to the local newspapers pro¬ 
testing the practice. See the /.<*> Angeles Daily .Weirs, July 28. 1950. 

4. “Our Artists in Person." 

5. 1-andaere‘s listing of prints lor the association's first two series refers to this print 
as Lot Clearing, Los Angeles. 





14. Sultry Day 


14. SULTRY DAY. I935 

wood engraving. 14/60 
Inscribed, lower right: “For Ml" 
natural-color handmade Japanese laid 
paper 

image: 8x6 in, (20.3 x 15.2 cm.) 
sheet: lo'/i* x 8 7 /n, in. (26.7 x 21.4 cm.) 
L.82.10.100 


The subject of this print is probably the artist's wife and their 
pet cat. Smoky. 

This wood engraving conveys the palpable sensation of sum¬ 
mer heat, the kind of heat one can see rising in waves in the middle 
of the day. Here even the telephone pole seems to be melting from 
the oppressive rays of the sun that reflect off the ground. 

This print won first honorable mention at the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance Annual in 1936 and was exhibited in the Venice Biennale 
in 1938. 

Sultry Day was issued in both a limited signed edition hand¬ 
printed by Paul Landacre, and in an edition published by the 
American Artists Group. Although the American Artists Group 
edition was mechanically printed, Landacre wrote that it was “beau¬ 
tifully printed...and is entirely ‘worthy.’” 1 


1 To Mrs. Neil B. Taylor, October 4. 1945. a l- so notes in this letter that the limited 
edition was nearly gone. 
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5. Laguna Cove 


15. LAGUNA COVE, C. 1 935 

a. woodcut, trial proof t 

wove soft-surface Japan-style paper 
image: g l A x 12 in. (23.5 x 28.5 cm.) 
sheet: loVimX i.jVh in. (26.5 x 37.2 cm.) 
L.82.10.111 

b. woodcut, trial proof 11 

wove soft-surface Japan-style paper 
sheet: \0V-1 x 14 v* in. (26.7 x 37.2 cm.) 
L.82. to. 1 12 


c. woodcut, final state, unnumbered 
Inscribed, lower left: "final state" 
wove sof t-surface Japan-style paper 
sheet: io‘/2 X in. (26.7 x 37 cm.) 

L.82.10.113 


The charcoal drawing of Laguna Cove (cat. no. 25a) is inscribed 
“Laguna Cove—charcoal—original sketch for wood engraving,” 
probably in Landacre’s hand. The resemblance between it and this 
earlier woodcut is almost uncanny. Given the marked resemblance, 
especially the indentation in the crest of the moon and the overall 
tonality, it would apjear that the woodcut is related quite closely to 
the drawing. 

Landacre’s choice of a soft wove Japan-style paj>er provides a 
smooth yet tactile surface to enhance the wood grain of the block. 

This print would appear to be the same one listed by Landacre 
as part of the Paul Landacre Association’s second subscription 
series, which would establish a date of about 1935* 1 In 1941 the 
composition was turned into a wood engraving with the same title 
for The Woodcut Society, Kansas City (cat. no. 25). 


1. Landacre kepi a chart of the prints he made in the order in which he created 
them. This prim falls between Brahms and Celebration, both completed in 1935. 






6. Jan Sibelius 


l6. |AN SIBF.LII S. C. I936 

a. pencil drawing 
wove sketch paper 
14 x 9% in. (35.6 x 24.8 cm.) 

M.81.3(H).21 

I). wood engraving, trial proof 1 
natural-color handmade Japanese laid 
P a F*r 

image d 1 « x 4% in. (17.2 x 11.8 cm.) 
sheet: to 1 j x 8‘/> in. (26.7 x 20.9 cm.) 
M.81.300.20 


c. w<hk 1 engraving, 35/ho 
natural-color handmade Japanese laid 
paper 

sheet: 10" h.x 8 in. (26.5 x 20.3 cm.) 
M.81.300.19 


In 1935 keca, a local radio station that, like several others, fea¬ 
tured classical music as part of its programming, commissioned 
Landacre to illustrate its monthly magazine of daily listings. He 
received the commission on the strength of the onlv two portraits 
he had executed, nearly ten years earlier: linoleum cuts of Jake 
Zeitlin and himself . Twelve portraits of composers appeared from 
October 1935 to November 1936, with Jan Sibelius appearing on 
the February 1936 cover. 1 Of all the prints in the series, Landacre 
praised this as his personal favorite: “I love that bald head. There’s 
a magnificent strength there.” 2 

As printer-publisher Ward Ritchie has pointed out. the 
composers series as it progresses shows a marked development of 
Landacre’s ability to make the restrictive medium of wood engrav¬ 
ing convex an individual character. ' By the time he reached Sibelius , 
Landacre had begun to feel comfortable with portraiture and, with 
a great economy of line, he conveys a brooding intellectual. 
Landacre loved classical music, and Sibelius was his favorite com¬ 
poser: “One Sibelius symphony carries me to greater heights than 
all the graphic art 1 have seen.” 1 4 The artist sent the composer an 
impression of the print. In the letter accompanying it he wrote, 
“This is from a grateful admirer who happens to be striving in 
another form of art. Also, by way of sincere gratitude for the plea¬ 
sure and experiences which your music has given me.” 5 
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1. Ward Ritchie. Paul Landacre, Sail Franc isco: I he Book Club of California. 1982. 
Mozart appeared in October; Beethoven in November; Brahms in December: Bach 
in January; Franck in March: Debussy in April: Wagner in May; Ischaikovskv in 
June; Verdi in July: Sc hubert in August; and Stravinsky in September. Station km a. 
whose call letters were the initials of its owner, broadcasting pioneer Earle ( An¬ 
thony, is today station kabc led.). 

2. ‘‘Landacre Stops Putting up Prints to Ialk about Art," California Daily Brum, 
November 20, 1936. 

3. Ward Ritchie, Invierno Press booklet. 1979. p 2. 

4. Carl Zigrosser. The Artist m America, New York. Alfred A. Knopf. 1942. p. 155. 

5. To Jan Sibelius, March 14. 1937. 
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i 7 . Hill 


In Hill. Landacrc explores sensuality in a landscape more 
openly than ever before, l he (lowing lines of the hills in Point Stir 
(cat. no. 4) have been replaced bv a soft, slightly rounded cross- 
hatching that describes the velvet incss of the hillside, the same tech¬ 
nique Landacre uses to describe flesh in Anna (cat. no. 20b) and 
Yeste rday (cat. no. 24c) 

l he preliminary drawings, which convex Landacre’s erotic 
perspective, are among the clearest demonstrations in this exhibi¬ 
tion of how the artist developed ideas while creating a print. 
Landacre begins with a very broad, panoramic view of the hill, but a 
frame around the drawing leads one to assume that he was consid¬ 
ering the print format. In another pencil drawing he has added a 
tree and a bush at the top of each of the two hills, which suggests 
breasts. 

The third drawing, larger than the block in size, is nearly 
identical to the print. Landacre’s great ability as a printmaker 
makes Hill much more sensual and atmospheric as a wood engrav¬ 
ing than as a drawing. 

Hill comprised part of the second series of prints presented to 
the Paul Landacre Association’s members, and was shown in the 
1938 Venice Biennale. 


1. Aline Kistlcr, “Prints ot the Moment," Prints, vol. 8, October 1936. p. 17. 


17. mu.. May 1936* 

a. pencil and charcoal drawing 
wove sketch paper 

sheet: cj'Vh. x 14 in. (25.3 x 35.5 cm.) 
M.81.300.15b 

b. pent 11 drawing 
wove sketch paper 

sheet: 9% x i .j in. (24.8X35.5 cm.) 
M.81.300.15c 

c. pent il drawing 
wove sketch paper 

sheet: 9 1 ‘/n.X 14 in. (24.6x 35.5 cm.) 
M.81.300.15a 

d. wood engraving, 2" ) /<k> 

wove soft-surface japan-stvle paper 
image: 5 x 8 • * in. ( 1 2.7 X 22 cm.) 
sheet: 7 %X to'/s in. ( 18.7 x 2(>.7 cm.) 
M.81.300.14 
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18. August Seventh 


This print, named for the warmth of the clay on which it was 
sketched, 1 was presented to the Paul Landacre Association as part 
of its second series. As in Sultry Day (cat. no. 14), Landacre uses an 
arching middle ground combined with forms that frame and focus 
the central space, and hatchings that resemble the sun’s rays to em¬ 
phasize the summer heat. 

The inscription on the mat in which the drawing was originally 
mounted, “Sketch for ‘August Seventh’,” clearly shows Landacre 
was considering a composition with a nude between bowed trees at 
one stage in the print’s development. He resurrected this idea in 
1940, when he created Yesterday (cal. no. 24). 

Delicacy of line, a variety of techniques, and an interest in nega¬ 
tive space characterize most of Landacre’s mature works. Here lie 
experiments with negative space (an experiment that would be car¬ 
ried much further by Black Stallion [1940, cat. no. 23], nearly as 
interesting upside down as it is rightside up), giving the white 
spaces nearly as strong a role as the black ones. 

Throughout his career, even as Landacre moved toward the use 
of delicate, closely spaced lines to give his forms a sculptural quality, 
he tied forms to the block from which they were carved. The spatial 
depth is limited and the large forms moved to the foreground so 
that the print has a marked two-dimensional character. In this print 
Landacre conveys both a brilliant surface pattern and a convincing 
suggestion of sculptural space. 

Landacre used August Seventh, which was featured in the 1938 
Venice Biennale, as his diploma piece for the National Academy of 
Design in 1946. 


*• ^ irginia Stewart, Melodic Ideas in a Refined Art," Los Angeles Times, February q, 
1958. Home section, p. 47 (ill ). 




l8. AUGUST SEVENTH, 1936 

a. charcoal drawing 

Inscrilied. from of mac “Sketch for 

August Seventh " in Landacre’s 

handwriting 

onionskin paper 

sheet: 18 x 12 in. (45.7x28.5cm.) 
L.82.10.162 


c. wood engraving, unnumbered 
wove soft-surface Japan-style paper 
sheet: 14'/? x loV* in. (36.8X27 cm.) 
I..82.10.193 


b. wood engraving, trial proof 1 
wove soft-surface Japan-style paper 
image: 12 '/* X 8 in. (30.8 X 20.3 cm.) 
sheet: 14 1 . x ioV 4 in. (36.8 x 26.7 cm.) 
L.82.10.194 
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19. Amateurs 


19. AMATEURS, 1937 

a. charcoal drawing 
onionskin paper 

sheet: 1 iV»<x i 5 1 Vi«. in. (29.5X40.2 cm.) 
L.82.10.10 

h. wood engraving, trial proof 1 
wove soft-surface Japan-style paper 
image: 7x11VS* in. (17.9 x 28.5 cm.) 
sheet: io'/i x 14V2 in. (36.8 x 26.7 cm.) 
L.82.10.9 


c. wood engraving, 2/60 
wove soft-surface Japan-style paper 
sheet: loV* x 1 in. (27 x 37 tin.) 
L.82.10.8 


Equally, if not more important than art instruction , is your interest in 
the ei reryday life about you. The interest you have in things outside of Art is 
the raw material you have to work with A 

— Paul Landacre 

Amateurs is based on an incident from Landacre’s life. Once, 
when the Landacres’ roof was leaking badly and they had no money 
to fix it, Paul’s friend Delmer Daves, a Hollywood writer-director- 
producer, bought roofing materials and other f riends and neigh¬ 
bors offered their help to complete the job.* The print shows three 
of them at work on the roof . 

This is one of the few Landacre prints with humorous subject 
matter. Only one of the three people is actually working. In 
Landacre’s view, whenever “amateurs” do a job, they are slow, tire 
easily (man at left), make many mistakes (the tar spilling down the 
roof), and complain about their new aches and pains (man at right). 
But while Landacre’s premise is humorous, his presentation is char¬ 
acteristically dramatic. The darkness of the pi int and the faceless 
figures detract from the scene’s funny aspects. And, eerily, the 
three figures seem oblivious to one another. 


1, 16 Miss Margaret Louderinill. November 8, 1939. Proper tv of the Paul Landacre 
Estate. 

2. Arthur Millier, “Brush Strokes." Los Angeles Times. December 12. 1937. 





20. Anna 


20. VNN'A. 1937 

a. pencil drawing 

wove sketch paper 

sheet: 9%x 8 in. (25.1 x 20.3 cm.) 

M. 81.300.24 


h. wood engraving, 54/iio 
wove soft-surface Japan-style paper 
image: (jx^ 1 in. (22.9X 11.4 cm.) 
sheet: , in. (26.8 X 18.4 cm.) 

M.81.300.23 


The female nude has fascinated artists since ancient times. 
Anna seems to be Landacres attempt to refer to this tradition, for 
she is very sculptural and her pose recalls the contrapposto of 
antique sources. Landacre concentrates on her eroticism, accen¬ 
tuating her roundness and voluptuousness. She is presented to the 
viewer frontally, with highly illuminated skin inviting admiration ol 
all her fleshv beauty. Landacre personalizes the figure by entitling 
the print Anna , and in the preliminary drawing, he includes her 
face, although it is generalized. But in the final print he chooses to 
represent her in half-length, which preserves her anonymity. 

I he print displays Landacre\s usual flawless technique. He uses 
no curved lines to create her very palpable three-dimensionality. 

I he routing and stippling create a “halo” that separate the figure 
f rom its background, pushing it up to the very f ront of the picture 
plane and restricting spatial depth. 

Anna was the January 1938 membership print of the Paul 
Landacre Association, and was on view in that year’s Venice 
Biennale. 


21. Growing Corn 


21 . GROW INC CORN, 1 938 

wood engraving. 12 150 (second 
edition) 

wove soft-surface Japan-stvlr paper 
image: 8'V< x 4 1 1 in. (22.2 x 10.7 mi.) 
sheet: io"/iftX 7V10 in. (27.2 X 18.6 cm.) 
I..82.10.62 


Growing Corn was inspired by one of Landacre s favorite hob¬ 
bies. I he graceful, lyrical lines of the plant opening to the sunshine 
give it an air of celebration, and help rank this among Landacre s 
finest prints. The corn itself seems to glow. Here, Landacre plays 
blacks and whites against one another while he creates a whole 
range ol grays to represent the myriad reflections of sunshine on 
the leaves. Landacre once wrote that he turned to wood engraving 
because of his “delight in the inherent richness and color of black 
and white.” 1 Line is applied in many different ways: a modulated 
line that expresses weight and thickness, delicate parallel hatchings, 
and meticulous cross-hatchings. 1 he quality of Landacre s line is 
remarkable, both in its delicacy as engraved and in the clarity with 
which it is printed. 

I he print appeared in the Paul Landacre Association’s third 
subscription series, as well as in the 1940 Venice Biennale. 


l. ‘i-aguna Cove." an essay accompanying the engraving Laguua Cove, Kansas City, 
Mo.: I lie Woodcut Society, 194 1. 


22. Campers 


Campers was commissioned by the Glendale Art Association in 
1939 as a membership subscription print. 1 It is based on Wind from 
the Sea (cat. no. 6), a drvpoint Landacre executed about 1932. 

Comparison of the wood engraving with the drvpoint dem¬ 
onstrates instructive differences in effects of the two media. The 
wood engraving process is white on black rather than the black on 
white of most printing processes, including drvpoint. In the wood 
engraving the blacks are broader, richer, and deeper and the jux¬ 
taposition of darks and lights is much stronger, I he delicate lines of 
the drvpoint have a sof t, velvety quality quite unlike the hard-edged 
lines of the wood engraving. In the wood engraving, design seems 
much more important, making the scene less believable as an event 
taking place before one’s eyes. In Campers one still feels the wood 
somehow: the entire feeling is much more rigid, while the figures in 
Wind from the Sea seem to be caught up in the blowing wind. Perhaps 
that is win 1 .andacre chose not to refer to the w indincss of the scene 
in the title of the later print. 

('.(impels is reversed from Wind from the Sea, but otherwise the 
compositions are nearly identical. Although the lines ol the wood 
engraving are much less delicate than those of the drvpoint, 
Landacre's placement of them is very similar. But the scene is much 
more dramatic in the wood engraving. Landacre has created drama 
through the heavy clouds that almost coat the mountains like rolls 
of cotton, reminiscent of Ximbus f rom 1934 (cat. no. 9c, cl). In Wind 
from the Sea there appear to be two mountains, one silhouetted (in 
white) in f ront of the other; but in Campers there are three. There is 
some spatial confusion in the wood engraving; the drifts of sand in 
the background could be construed as a continuation of the c liffs 
into the sea. Landacre also added another woman in Campers and 
has made the clothes of the major female figure more diaphanous 
than in the drvpoint. 

According to Landacre’s records, this is the only impression in 
the second edition. 

1. Los Angeles Tones. Septeml>er 17, 1939, part in, p. 8. 


22. CIAMI’KRS. 1939 

.1. pencil and charcoal draw ing 
watermark: ‘‘Warren's Olde Style" 
wove pa pel 

sheet: »2%x H> in. (30.1 X40.fi cm.) 
L..82.10.134 

b. wood engraving (second edition), 
9 ^ 5 ° 

wove paper 

image: 5% x 8' i in. (1.4.(> x 21 cm.) 
sheet: 8 'VihX io'h in. (22.4 x 26.4 t in.) 
L.82.10.135 
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2^. Black Stallion 


23. BLAC K STALLION, I940 

wood engraving, lit-to-print proof 
Inscrilx*d. lower left: “ftp” 

Inscribed, lower right ot sheet: “To |ake 
and Jcx* Dec. 19.} 1 From Paul,” in 

1.alidade's handwriting 
wove sof t-surface Japan-style paper 
sheet: ioVhx 12% in. (27X 30.4 cm.) 

Nf.77,103 


In 1940 Landacrc produced two prints with a female nude and 
.1 horse as the main elements: Yesterday (cat. no. 24) and Black 
Stallion. These two prints are among his most provocative. 

It is quite possible that both compositions were inspired by 
Robinson Jeffers' poem “Roan Stallion,” 1 which is about the fascina¬ 
tion of a woman called California with a black stallion her husband 
won gambling. Landacre’s Black Stallion seems to be related to the 
dramatic episode in which she, “catching mane/and withers with all 
sudden contracture/And the strength of her lithe Ixidy, leaped, 
clung hard, and was/mounted.” 2 

On the cover of the first edition of Jeffers' book is a silhouetted 
rearing horse in a pose somewhat similar to the stallion in 
Landacres print.* Another related composition is the rearing Pega¬ 
sus with a Mercury figure at its side, which was the press mark of 
the Pynson Printers and had been engraved by Rockwell Kent a 
number of times. Landacrc would certainly have known this fam¬ 
ous press and its mark. 

The horses are nearly identical in Yesterday and Black Stallion , 
except for the difference in the position of the tail. But in Black 
Stallion , unlike Yesterday, in which the horse floats, l^andacre's aim is 
to give the horse a place in tangible space within a highly controlled 
design. The design is so tightly drawn that the spontaneity of free 
movement is lost in order to emphasize the abstract shapes of the 
white areas around the black figures. 

1 his print was the seventeenth subscription print of The 
Woodcut Society, printed from Landacre s block in an unnumbered 
edition of 200. However, this is Landacre’s fit-to-print proof, which 
he pulled by hand on his own press. 


M 



1 Interview with Jake Zeitlin. April 27. 1983 .1 am greatly indebted to Mr. Zeitiin lor 
his insight into Black Stall am and Yesterday He told me that Landacre read many of 
Robinson Jeffers’ early works. 

2. Roan Stallion. Tamar and Other Poems, New York: Boni and Liverighl, 1925, p. 22. 

3. Ibid. 


24. Yesterday 


24. YESTERDAY. 1940 

a. graphite and charcoal drawing 
wove sketch paper 

sheet: 14 x 10 in. (35.6 x 25.4 cm.) 
L.82.10.161 

b. jxmk il drawing 
wove sketch paper 

sheet: 1 4 x 9% in. (35.6 x 24.8 cm.) 
L..82. to. 160 

c. wocxl engraving, trial proof 1 
wove soft-surface japan-stvle paper 
image: pVsxh* 1 in. (23.8 x 15.9 cm.) 
sheet: 14 1 -* x 10% in. (36.8x26.4 cm.) 
L.82.10.157 


d. w<xxi engraving, trial pr<x>f 11 
wove soft-surface japan-stvle paper 
sheet: 1 f n. x 10-Vu. in. (37 x 26.8 cm.) 
L.82.10.158 

e. w<xxl engraving. 22/60 

wove sol (-surface japan-stvle p.qxT 
sheet: 1 \" i».x io‘ 1 * in. (37 X 26.7 cm.) 
42.3.24 


Yesterday conveys Land acre’s artistic dictum that it was not his 
desire to illustrate but to “lift one from the realm of the concrete 
into the realm of abstraction.” 1 

This composition is closely related to August Seventh (cat. no. 18) 
of 1936, but is conceptually more visionary and abstract. During 
1936, while making preliminary drawings for August Seventh , he at¬ 
tempted to integrate a female nude within a landscape but aban¬ 
doned the idea. 

Landacre follows the August Seventh landscape closely; the trees 
in Yesterday are almost identical in size and shape to those in the 
earlier print. He has merely reversed the composition and cropped 
it on all four sides. The result is a more insulated and fantastic at¬ 
mosphere. It is clear in the charcoal sketch that the horse was 
drawn last. 2 Characteristically, each element (horse, nude, land¬ 
scape) is separated from the others with very little integration or 
transition between them. 

Like Black Stallion (cat. no. 23), Yesterday was probably inspired 
by Robinson Jef fers’ poem ‘Roan Stallion.”* The print seems to be 
loosely based on a passage from the poem where, on a hazy hilltop, 
the woman, California, “lays a long while, as if asleep, in reach of 
the fore-hooves, weeping.” 1 4 She has visions that lead her to question 
her identity within human history. 5 

Because the graphite and charcoal drawing of the entire com¬ 
position is very similar to the final print, it was probably the last 
drawing made before the block was carved. 



1. I hurman Wilkins. "At the Sign of the Blac k Petrel.” Vo-Mag, vol. 4, March 1936, 
P 39* 

2. Around the contours of the horse there are some perforations as il someone tried 
to on it out. It may have made a useful pattern for landacre to draw on the I»I<h k. 
Because of the extreme confidence displaced in the rather complex contours, the 
animal appears to have been traced rather than drawn freehand. 

3. Interview with Jake Zeitlin. April 27. 1983. 

4. Roan Stallion. Tamar and Other Poems. New York: Boni and I.iveright, 1925, p. 23. 

5. Ibid., p. 24. 








25- Laguna Cove 


Landacre identified the inspiration for this print in the essay 
that accompanied it: 

The subject of this present engraving. Laguna Cove , is a favorite 
spot near Laguna Beach, California. One summer night the 
moon seemed to illuminate this particular scene and create a 
pattern of light and shadow that had to be recorded. 1 

Because of the large size of the edition, Landacre did not do the 
actual printing but either sent the block to lhe Woodcut Society to 
be printed or hired a local printer. 

The wood engraving appears on a much smoother type of pa¬ 
per than the earlier woodcut in order to enhance the delicately en¬ 
graved lines, l he woodcut, produced by cutting into the softer side 
grain of the wood with knives and gouges, presents broad areas of 
blac k and white that emphasize the grain of the block. 

The Woodcut Societ\ published this engraving in 1^41 in a 
signed, unnumbered edition of 200. The print appeared in signed, 
numbered editions as well. Landacre had created a woodcut of the 
same subject six years earlier (cat. no. 1 5). Both are line examples of 
the simplicity and rhythm that are the hallmarks of his art. 


1. “Laguna Cove." Kansas Clitv. Mo.: Hie Woodcut Society. 1941. 

3 6 
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25 * l-AC.il N,\ COVE. > C).| 1 

a. charcoal drawing 

Inscribed, lower left: "Laguna Cove- 
charcoal-original sketch for wood 
engraving" 
wove paper 

sheet: SVhX i v ~/» in. (22.6X30.2 cm.) 
L.82.10.11.4 

b. charcoal drawing 
wove sketch paj>er 

sheet: S 1 11 in. (21.6x27.9cm.) 

1..82. to. 115 

<.. wood engraving, trial proof 1 
wove soft-surface Japan-stele paper 
image: 3 1 « x 7 1 * in. <13.3 x 18.1 cm.) 
sheet: 7 i«. x io" w. in. (i8.bx 27.2 cm.) 
L.82. to. 116 

d. wood engraving. i.| 150 (second 

edition) 

wove paper 

sheet: 12 1 -* x cp, • in. (29.7 x 2.4.1 cm.) 
L.82. to. 1 17 
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26. CHILDREN S CARNIVAL. 1946 

wood engraving, trial proof 
wove Japanese paper 
image: 8 l /i> x 12 in. (21.6 x 28.9 cm.) 
sheet: 11 '/a x a 5 1 v lt . in. 

(29.2 x 40.5 cm.) 

L.82.10.172 
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26. Children's Carnival 


Children's Carnival was inspired by a traveling fair that stopped 
near Landacre’s home. 1 

This print won the Si000 prize for the best American wood 
engraving of 194b in the First Annual Print Club Competition 
sponsored by the Associated American Artists. 2 The edition, 
printed mechanically by Chant Dahlstrom, was distributed to the 
Hogarth Club of the Associated American Artists in a signed un¬ 
numbered edition of 265. * 

The edition was a difficult one to produce because the paper 
Landacre preferred, which he usually bought imported from 
Japan, was unavailable due to the war. Landacre printed the prize- 
winning impression by hand on one of his last sheets of Japanese 
paper remaining from before the war. 1 This impression, which is 
inscribed “TP” for “trial proof,” was printed by Landacre on this 
kind of paper. 

Landacre was dissatisfied with the print. As he explained in a 
letter to Carl Zigrosser: “I really tried to give it a radically different 
treatment. I lost out somewhere along the line and except fora few 
spots, failed to accomplish my purpose. My hand would follow old 
habits in spite of my determination." ’ 


1. Interview with Anthony Lehman, Alta Loma, California, January 6. 1983. 

-■ Nearly one thousand artists competed for the largest amount of money that had 
evet been awarded lot a wood engraving in the I’nited Stales. Similar amounts were 
awarded for etching and lithography. 

V “Mr. Dahlstrom tells me that hand printing with still ink on wet paper cannot be 
duplicated by any other process. In this particular block there was an atmospheric 
effect I got on my own press that I simplv could not get on a power press...” Paul 
l.anda<re to Robert Parsons. Associated American Artists, New York. New York. 
| itlv 11. 1946. 

I Paul l.andacreto Reeves l.owenthal. Associated American Artists, New York, New 
York, June 27, 1946. 

:V fo Carl Zigrosser. July 15, 1946. as quoted in Lehman, PaulIjmdacre, p. 117. 
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27* June A.M. (Corn and Beans, Margaret and Horace) 


This is the only example of Landacre reworking a block so 
extensively that other impressions were issued under different ti¬ 
tles: Margaret and Horace and Corn and Keans. The number of prints 
in this edition is unknown. 1 

The scene shows Landacre’s wife and their pet bulldog Horace 
out in the garden behind their home. 

Given its large scale and immediacy, the penc il drawing (b) was 
probably sketched f rom life. Af ter he chose the composition for the 
final print, Landacre made a white wash drawing on black poster 
board (a). Landacre was generally adamant that a wood engraver 
should not merely transfer a white-on-black design onto the 
woodblock; this is one of only three or four times he did so. The 
composition is muc h cropped from the first drawing and appears 
this way in the final print. 

In Margaret and Horace (c). Margaret has become slimmer and 
more graceful than she appears in the pencil drawing. The print 
has a dreamlike quality, with the sun randomly illuminating parts of 
the composition. Landacre’s usual tightly conceived stylized design 
has been replaced by a much less rigorous and seemingly coinciden¬ 
tal arrangement of elements. 

June A.M. is the only one of Landacre’s late prints with such an 
extensively worked surface. Unlike Margaret and Horace , in which 
the contrast of light and dark is highly dramatic and essential to the 
final print, in the dreamy June A.M. the entire surface is covered in 
a silvery swirl of lines. 


i I he relationship ol Junr A.M to Corn tool limns is problematic Unlike Margaret 
tout Hotair, which corresponds to the impression inscribed “Margaret and Horace 
in the collection of the estate, there are no other prints inscribed '( orn and Beans*' 
that this author has heen able* to locate. However, prints insc ribed “June A.M in the 
collection ot the Umdac re 1 state, in the Library ol Congress, and at Zeitlin and Vet 
Brugge Booksellers all correspond to the impression entitled Corn and limns in this 
exhibition. 


27. JI 7 NE A.M.. (CORN AND BEANS. 
MARGARET AND HORACE). 1944-49 

a. white wash drawing 
Inscribed, on verso: "Margaret X: 

1lorace” 

black poster board 

sheet: 8“ u.x 1 l-Vns in. (21.8 x 28.7 cm.) 
I..82.10.196 

h. pencil drawing 
Kraft paper 

sheet: rf/iax 16 in. (36x40.6 cm.) 
L.82.10.197 

(. MARGARET AND HORACE. C. 1947 
wood engraving, 6/ 

Inscribed, lower left: “Corn and Beans' 
“June A.M.” 
wove paper 

image: 8'a> x 11 V* in. (21.6 x 28.3 cm.) 
sheet : 11 'A* x 14% in. (29.2 x 37.8 cm.) 
L.82.10.195 

d. CORN AND BEANS 
wood engraving, 4/ 
wove paper 

image: 8‘A x 1 1 1 * in. (21.6 x 28.3 1 m.) 
sheet : 11x 15' 1 in. (29.5 x 38.4 cm.) 
1 ..82.10.198 


CHRONOLOGY 


,8 93 

1915 

1916 

19 2 5 

1926 

U)2() 


1 93° 

1 933 
1 934“38 
>93 8 

1939 


>94° 

1942 

1946 


Born in Columbus, Ohio, July 9 

Illness leaves Landacre crippled 

Moves to Southern California 

Marries Margaret McCreery July 9 

Quits job as a commercial artist to devote himsell to 
printmaking 

First one-man show (linoleum cuts and 
woodblocks) Blanding Sloan Workshop Gallery, 
San Francisco (November) 

First show of wood engravings, Jake Zeitlin 
bookshop, Los Angeles (March) 

Put on Federal Arts Project payroll December 18 

Paul Landacre Association is active 

Appears in Who's Who in America for the first time 
Exhibits at the Venice Biennale (June—September) 

Elected associate member of the National Academy 
of Design 

Exhibits at the New York World s Fair and serves 
on its Western committee, helping selec t artworks 
from this region for exhibition 

Exhibits at the Venice Biennale 

Travels to New York City as judge for Artists for Vic¬ 
tory exhibition at The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(November). His work appears in the show as well. 

Elected Academician of the National Academy of 
Design 

Wins top honors in wood engraving competition in 
the Associated American Artists First Annual Print 
Club Competition (June) 


*947 

*953“ 6 3 

i 9 6 3 


One-man exhibition (35 prints), Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution (April) 

Instruc tor at the Los Angeles County Art Institute 
(renamed Otis Art Institute of Los Angeles County 
in 1961) 

Margaret dies April 30 
Landacre dies June 3 


SELECTED PRIZES AND EXHIBITIONS 


Fifty Prints of the Year (exhibition), American Institute of Graphic 
Art 

1930 - Physics Building t U.C.L.A. 

1931 — Point Sur 

1933 — Smoke Tree Ranch 

One Hundred Prints (exhibition), 'The Art Institute of Chicago 

1930 - Point Sur 

1931 - Indio Mountains 
1935 - Monday 

1937 - A Woman 

1940 — Counterpoint 

Landacre also showed in the 1929 and 1953 One Hundred Prints 
exhibitions, but it is not known which prints were included. 

California Society of Etchers 

1932 - First Prize, Edge of the Desert 

1 938 — Third Prize, Growing Corn 
1940 - First Prize, Yesterday 

Fifty Books of the Year (exhibition) 

1932 - California Hills and Other Wood Engravings. Foreword by 

Arthur Millier. Los Angeles: Bruce McCallister, 1931. 

1933 — The Boar and Shibboleth, with Other Poems. Edward Doro. 

New York: Alf red A. Knopf, 1933. 

1934 - A Gil Bias in California. Alexandre Dumas. Trans. Mar¬ 

garet Eyer Wilbur. Foreword by Phil Townsend Hanna. 
Los Angeles: The Primavera Press, 1933. 

1934 - XV Poems for the Heath Broom. Peter Lum Quince. Los 

Angeles: Ward Ritchie. 1934. 

1954 — A Natural History of Western Trees. Donald Culross 
Peattie. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. The Riverside 
Press, 1953. 

Print Club of Philadelphia Annual (exhibition) 

1932 — First Prize, Smoke Tree Ranch 

1935 - Honorable Mention. Storm 

1936 - Mildred Boericke Prize (best entry), Lot Cleaning . Los 

Angeles (Lot Clearing, Los Angeles) 


1939 - Honorable Mention, Growing Corn 

1944 - Eugenia F. Atwood Prize (first prize), Siesta 
1949 - Honorable Mention, The Quest 

Philadelphia Art Alliance Annual (exhibition) 

1936 — First Honorable Mention, Sultry Day 

Northwest Printmakers (purchase prizes) 

1937 - August Seventh 

1938 - Death of a Eorest 

1940 - Pelican 
1944 — Siesta 

Venice Biennale (exhibition) 

1938 — A Woman , Sultry Day, Death of a Forest, The Press, Hill, 
Anna, August Seventh 
1940 — Growing Corn, Dark Mountain 

Library of Congress 

1940 - Purchase Prize, Growing Corn 

1942 - Purchase Prize, Laguna Cove (woodcut) 

1943 — Second Purchase Prize, Three Kids and a Horse 
1946 — First Purchase Prize, Dark Mountain 

1953 - Purchase Prize, Smoke Tree 

Between Two Wars: Prints by American Artists, 1914-1941 (exhibi¬ 
tion), Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 

1941 — The Press 

Associated American Artists First Annual Print Club Competition 
1946 - Children's Carnival 

One-Man Exhibition, Los Angeles County Museum of History, Sci¬ 
ence and Art 

1946 - (36 prints) 

Wood Engravings by Paul Landacre (exhibition). Smithsonian 
Institution 

*947 “(35 prints) 
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